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Dr. Taylor considered that the ordinary term "soil" could mean anything from a rich swamp muck to a barren hillside surface, and therefore was not a precise term in any sense. For the same reason it was decided that no soil in the ordinary sense could be used, because it could not be reproduced readily at any time or place, and unless a successful soil could be exactly reproduced successful results could not be duplicated. A full appreciation of these facts led to the construction of soil with standard materials that were to be obtained anywhere with fair assurance of uniform quality, making possible indefinite duplication.
This consideration led to prolonged efforts to find materials that would be uniform and could be easily obtained in indefinite or unlimited quantity. Many of the materials used in the tests were found only after long and persistent hunting, and were either not available at first or not known. Among these were bar sand, Jersey peat, cow manure, cracked bone, sands from New England, leaf mold from the local woods, swamp muck, many sizes of gravel, and fine stone. Every material had to be tested to show its physical characteristics, much in the way sand is tested for use in concrete or filtration work. Knowledge of the physical qualities was used to determine the amount and position of each material in the solid composition.
One interesting quality of the different materials was the power of lifting water from a free supply at the bottom to considerable heights by capillary attraction. The difference in height came from a difference in the size and shape of particles of the